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This  is  the  day  that  the  Lord  has  made; 

let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 

Psalm  118:24 

Words  in  relationship  help  us  make  new  connec- 
tions. So  it  is  with  journal  and  journey,  which  have 
their  Old  French  roots  in  jour  (day).  These  twin 
themes  for  this  issue  of  Friends  Bulletin  have  come 
together  for  your  editors— as  so  often  happens!— 
in  ways  that  surprise  and  invite  us. 

In  a winter  season  at  year’s  end,  it  is  good  to  be 
reminded  of  the  possibilities  in  a single  day’s  travel, 
of  our  continuing  from  one  place  to  another,  pay- 
ing attention  to  what  is  at  hand,  fresh  and  signifi- 
cant. It  is  good  to  remember  our  precious  history 
of  journals  among  Friends,  records  that  keep  us  on 
our  way. 

Here  we  share  a variety  of  reports  of  our  grow- 
ing edges,  stirrings,  we  trust,  of  life  within  and 
among  us. 

And  we  remember  the  Magi  travelling  in  com- 
pany with  God  and  each  other,  warned  and  return- 
ing home  by  another  direction.  How  did  their  con- 
versation go?  With  whom  did  they  share  the  new 
life  they  had  seen— tender,  vulnerable,  holy? 

By  day  the  Lord  commands  his  steadfast  love; 

and  at  night  his  song  is  with  me. 

Psalm  42:8 

Jeanne  Lohmann 


As  of  November  15,  \9%2,  Friends 
Bulletin  office  and  editor,  Shirley  Ruth,  have 
moved  to  3401  Qement  St.,  Apt.  3,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94121 , as  noted  in  this  issue’s 
masthead.  Telephone:  (415)386-7884. 

Would  Friends  please  be  responsible  in 
changing  to  the  new  address  for  all  correspon- 
dence to  Friends  Bulletin,  especially  calling 
the  new  address  to  the  attention  of  Monthly 
Meeting  newsletter  editors  and  those  respon- 
sible for  mailing  renewals  and  subscription 
checks?  This  will  save  considerable  postage, 
time  and  effort  for  the  editors.  Thank  you. 
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Friends’  Journal  Keeping 
by  Judith  Preuss  Bowman,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

I have  been  an  avid  journal-keeper  for  ten  years.  I’m  curious  about  other  Friends’  journal-keeping  and 
would  like  to  share  with  you. 

Sometimes  there  are  blocks  in  my  practise  of  the  Presence.  Journal-keeping  aids  my  interaction  with 
God.  As  I begin  the  “centering-down  process,”  preparing  to  attend  to  the  Light,  my  body,  mind,  heart 
and  soul  often  seem  resistant  to  calm.  The  events  of  daily  life  crowd  in.  My  journal  is  a place  to  discard 
these  penetrations.  I write  down  the  topics  buzzing  in  my  head,  with  the  intention  of  returning  later  to 
them,  if  I find  it  necessary.  Frequently  contemplation  sorts  out  the  crucial  topic. 

Sometimes  in  private  meditation  I carry  on  a journal  dialogue  with  the  Inner  Teacher.  My  ability  to 
listen  seems  considerably  enhanced  by  this  method,  and  the  act  of  “talking”  itself  brings  me  closer  to 
God.  One  reason  may  be  that  it  is  easier  to  focus  on  what  the  Inner  Teacher  says  when  I write  down  the 
“conversation.”  I am  less  easily  distracted  by  the  outside.  I don’t  lose  my  train  of  thought  from  one 
sentence  to  the  next.  If  the  dialogue  comes  to  a stopping  point  before  I’ve  learned  what  I need,  I can  re- 
trace to  find  the  block  and  start  the  dialogue  anew  with  a fresh  breath  of  air. 

Ira  Vxogoirs  At  a Journal  Workshop  (1975)  is  a helpful  guide  in  the  practise  of  written  dialogue  with 
“Inner  Wisdom,”  while  Carol  Murphy  (Pendle  \h\\,  Inward  Traveller.  1977)  lends  insight  into  the  verbal 
dialogue  process: 

The  simplest  and  least  ‘mystical’  method  is  the  informal  colloquy  with  God  or  Jesus  as 
recommended  by  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  to  her  novices.  Just  feel  free  to  speak  frankly  of  your  needs, 
your  joys  and  sorrows  at  any  time  and  any  place,  as  if  with  a constant  companion  at  your  side. 

Even  distractions  and  trivial  thoughts  can  be  redeemed  by  re-addressing  them  to  God;  among  friends 
it  is  not  the  words  but  the  communication  of  love  behind  them  that  matters.  Don’t  forget  the  need 
of  companionable  silences  from  time  to  time;  for  the  fault  of  verbal  prayer  is  not  its  naivete  but 
the  tendency  to  talk  too  much  instead  of  listening,  (p.  21) 

I also  use  the  journal  to  sing  praises  to  God.  For  me  this  is  a way  to  savor  the  present  moment,  to 
experience  it  in  my  very  veins.  My  journal  entry  becomes  a psalm  for  the  beauty  of  some  specific  revel- 
ation in  nature  or  for  the  miracle  of  life  itself. 

In  the  journal  I usually  try  to  record  non-judgmentally  and  to  observe  my  thought  and  life  processes. 
The  journal  helps  me  focus  on  what  is  happening,  creating  a sort  of  “insight  meditation,”  which  Carol 
Murphy  describes  as 

(surely  a way  of  meditation  more  suited  to  the  active  Western  mind  which  is  already  acquainted 
with  the  idea  of  self-observation,  or  the  relaxation  into  sensory  awareness,  as  used  in  various  kinds 
of  psycho-therapy.  I abandoned  mechanical  breath-counting  for  simple  awareness  of  the  drawing 
in  and  letting  go  of  my  breath,  and  prepared  to  watch  my  thoughts  go  by  with  equanimity. . . 

In  daily  activities,  as  well  as  in  structured  movements  like  Tai  Chi,  the  meditator  can  slow  down 
his  motions  to  become  tranquilly  aware  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  even  the  simplest  task,  in- 
stead of  hurrying  unmindfully  through  it  to  get  to  the  next  activity,  (p.  16) 

The  journal  does  not  have  to  be  used  in  a purely  observational  way.  Perhaps  the  record  will  point  up 
an  effective  problem  which  seems  to  demand  closer  examination.  I may  ask  self-critical  questions  such 
as,  “Why  am  I such  a workaholic?  Why  can’t  I slow  down  the  hustle-bustle  of  my  life?  Wliy  am  I not 
taking  proper  care  of  my  physical  and  spiritual  self?  How  can  I get  in  better  touch  with  my  anger  and 
improve  my  dealing  with  it?” 


(Continued  on  page  64) 
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(Journals:  Cont.  from  page  63) 

Sometimes  I use  the  journal  in  non-critical  queries  to  myself:  “Why  am  I contemplating?  Why  is  it 
important  to  me  to  be  part  of  a community  of  faith?  Why  can’t  I always  have  that  sometimes-glimpsed 
sense  of  unity  with  all  creation,  past,  present,  future?” 

I may  query  myself  on  my  personal  life:  “Where  am  I now?  What  am  I doing?  How  am  I doing?  How 
am  I feeling?  Am  I living  in  the  present?” 

This  personal  evaluation  may  lead  to  the  future:  “What  next?  Where  do  I go  from  here  with  my  life? 
What  would  I like  to  be  doing  instead?  What  do  I like  to  do  most?  How  could  I live  more  fully  in  each 
moment  and  be  more  accepting  of  myself  and  others?  How  can  I be  more  charitable  and  what  social 
action  groups  do  I want  to  support?  What  would  I do  in  my  life  if  I were  completely  free  to  do  anything? 
What  do  I hope  to  accomplish  before  I die?  Why  am  I here,  anyway?  Why  is  anybody  here,  and  how  can 
we  best  live  together?  What  are  my  talents  and  skills  and  how  could  I better  use  them?” 

Journal  evaluation  may  also  call  up  the  past:  “When  have  I been  happiest  in  my  life  and  what  was  going 
on  then  in  my  love— and  home— life,  my  work  life,  my  spiritual  life,  my  recreational  life  and  health?  Who 
or  what  has  been  in  control?  What  has  been  my  essence,  my  core?”  By  reviewing  how  we  arrived  at  our 
present  situation  and  looking  into  the  future,  wholeness  emerges.  We  see  our  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
our  ups  and  downs,  our  successes  and  failures.  We  see  that  life  is  for  learning,  a continuous  process  of 
growth. 

I mention  these  ventures  into  future  and  past  with  trepidation,  because  I fear  that  journal  writers  too 
often  spend  most  of  their  time  considering  these  two,  not  focusing  on  the  present.  My  orientation  has 
come  to  be  on  the  use  of  the  journal  to  foster  staying  in  the  present— if  not  in  the  present  moment,  at 
least  in  the  present  day.  Yet  I know  how  helpful  future  and  past  queries  have  been  in  shaping  my  “today.” 

For  me  journal  writing  is  almost  one  of  Glasser’s  {Reality  Therapy,  1965)  “Positive  Addictions.”  I 
feel  uncomfortable  when  I don’t  do  it;  and  I occasionally  do  “spin  out,”  to  use  his  term,  during  or  just 
after  making  an  entry.  I become  fully  aware  of  the  present  moment  as  “sacrament.”  This  usually  happens 
when  I am  outdoors  in  the  woods  or  in  a garden  and  describing  the  scene  in  a poem  or  story. 

Journal  writing  increases  self  knowledge.  It  enables  us  to  see  the  influences  in  our  lives,  what  makes 
us  happy,  sad,  productive,  peaceful.  Feedback  and  interplay  among  sections  facilitate  appreciation  and/ 
or  questioning  of  present  life  situations  and  development  of  alternatives.  Journal  writing  helps  us  learn 
from  past  experiences,  build  on  these  experiences,  and  integrate  our  thoughts  and  actions  into  patterns. 

Our  lives  can  become  pieces  of  art,  prayer,  poetry. 

Journal  writing  helps  us  see  the  organic  continuity  of  our  living,  our  destructive  ruts  and  healthful 
rhythms.  It  highlights  the  uniqueness  of  each  person  and  it  puts  us  in  touch  with  oi:r  special  strengths. 

We  can  become  more  self-accepting,  aware  of  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in  our  lives. 

For  those  who  have  never  kept  journals,  or  want  to  become  more  regular  in  doing  so,  here  are  some 
tips:  1)  Make  at  least  one  entry  per  day,  even  it  it  says,  “I’m  too  tired  to  write.”  2)  Develop  an  abbrevi- 
ation system  so  writing  goes  faster.  3)  Keep  the  journal  in  an  obvious  place.  4)  Use  materials  which 
facilitate  writing,  e.g.,  a fountain  pen  which  glides,  a special  book.  5)  Mark  important  insights  with  a 
symbol,  for  easy  retrieval  later.  6)  The  journal  is  private,  not  to  please  anyone  else.  Let  the  writing  flow. 
7)  Sometimes  you  may  share  parts  of  your  journal.  Listen  openly  to  contributions,  endeavoring  to  cre- 
ate a silent  receptive  community  of  support.  8)  It  may  be  helpful  to  write  immediately  after  (hardly  dur- 
ing!) a hot  bath,  swim,  or  hot  tub.  A relaxed  mind  seems  to  operate  more  fluently,  less  fearfully.  9)  Keep 
a mini-journal  with  you;  make  notes  for  later  entry.  10)  Notice  your  environment,  and  create  one  which 
facilitates  writing.  11)  Be  honest  with  yourself.  12)  Use  the  journal  as  a place  to  be  intense  about  life. 

13)  Try  using  single  words  or  sketches  to  express  your  mood  and  thoughts.  14)  You  may  want  to  work 
on  a “book-to-be-shared-with-the -world”  simultaneously  with  the  journal.  Be  clear  that  the  intended  audi- 
ence for  that  work  is  different  from  your  journal’s  audience  (you).  Clarity  will  aid  in  banishing  the  inter- 
nal editor. 
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Those  who  pursue  journal  writing  may  discover,  as  Francis  Hall  said  {Friends  Journal  11/1/75):  “They 
find  things  being  said  that  are  not  from  their  minds,  but  are  from  a deeper  source  of  wisdom  and  insight.  . 
(p.  564)  This  is  surely  the  consensus  of  members  of  my  journal  keeping  support  group  which  began  as 
six  individuals  taking  a class  sponsored  by  our  monthly  meeting’s  Adult  Education  Committee  and  became 
an  ongoing,  leaderless  sharing  group  in  which  our  insights  are  as  seeds  falling  on  fertile  soil.  Other  monthly 
meetings  interested  in  forming  such  groups  are  encouraged  to  write  for  details.  (Judith  Pruess  Bowman, 
15163  Judith  and  David  PL,  Grass  Valley,  CA  95945.) 

A Peace  Pedaler’s  Journal:  Hopi 
by  Jonathan  Vogel,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

I was  deeply  moved  by  my  experience  on  the  Native  American  lands  in  northeastern  Arizona.  We 
traveled  among  the  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribal  areas  for  a little  over  a week.  The  land  is  incredibly  beautiful. 
Moving  from  west  to  east,  the  terrain  changes  from  the  austere  and  colorful  beauty  of  the  painted  desert 
through  mesas  of  sagebrush  and  pinon  to  the  lush  green  pine-forested  summit  between  Ganado  and 
Window  Rock  on  the  New  Mexico  border. 

For  the  last  few  years.  I’ve  been  struggling  with  a paradox  of  faith.  On  the  one  hand,  I am  not  out  to 
save  the  world;  I am  following  as  closely  as  possible  what  I hear  as  God’s  will  in  my  life.  Who  am  I to  know 
the  mind  of  God  or  be  God’s  counselor  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  earth?  It  just  may  be  possible  that  the 
world  will  be  crucified  in  a baptism  of  fire  by  nuclear  holocaust.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a clear  calling 
to  all  of  us  to  be  responsible  for  the  stewardship  of  this  earth.  The  planet  is  not  ours  to  rip-off  and  destroy. 
It  is  for  us  to  preserve  and  nurture  to  pass  along  to  our  children  in  perpetuity. 

While  visiting  Hopi,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  an  elder,  Thomas  Banyaca,  a tribal  spokesper- 
son. The  overwhelming  impression  I was  able  to  gain  from  our  conversation  was  the  incredibly  natural  and 
ingrained  connection  between  the  earth  and  Spirit.  Each  time  Thomas  referred  to  the  cyclic  religious  song 
and  ceremony  that  brings  the  Kachinas  down  from  the  San  Francisco  peaks,  blessing  the  crops  and  people, 
he  would  always  emphasize  that  this  was  done  to  preserve  this  land  and  life.  The  basis  of  their  religion  is 
the  continuation  of  the  true  Hopi.  As  long  as  the  true  Hopi  is  practiced  in  song  and  ceremony,  this  land 
and  life  remain  blessed.  If  we  deviate  from  the  true  spiritual  path,  this  land  and  life  will  be  destroyed 
and  we’ll  move  on  to  the  next  world.  In  Hopi  prophecy  there  is  a vision  of  what  is  best  translated  as  a 
“gourd  of  ashes”  that  some  folks  interpret  to  be  a nuclear  warhead.  There  is  also  the  recognition  of  the 
“bahanna”  (white  folks)  having  a dual  connection  to  Hopi.  First,  we  would  come  offering  distractions  in 
the  form  of  inventions  that  would  tempt  the  Hopi  to  deviate  from  the  true  spiritual  path.  Secondly,  when 
we  entered  this  present  world,  we  were  all  (presumably  still  are)  siblings.  The  Hopi  wait  for  the  return  of 
the  true  white  person  who  would  bear  the  other  part  of  tablets  that  were  given  to  both  Hopi  and  bahanna, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  present  world.  This  would  signify  the  coming  together  of  the  foundations  for  the 
peaceable  world.  However,  until  that  time,  we  are  undergoing  a period  of  purification  on  both  a personal 
and  global  level.  According  to  Thomas  Banyaca,  there  are  three  purifiers,  two  of  which  have  already  come 
bearing  the  symbol  except  the  color  red  is  yet  to  come.  As  we  individuals  and  tribes  keep  to  the  true 
spiritual  path,  this  land  and  life  continue.  As  we  deviate,  the  purifiers  gain  power  and  more  fully  act  out 
their  prophetic  roles. 

The  two  things  about  Hopi  I am  most  astounded  about  are  the  fundamental  connection  between  the 
Spirit  and  the  Earth  and  the  parallel  to  my  own  Christian  understanding  of  how  that  connection  of  taith 
and  works  (life  and  land)  is  maintained  by  reverent  joyful  adherence  to  the  true  spiritual  path.  As  we 
travel  throughout  North  America  I am  becoming  more  keenly  aware  of  how  much  the  people  are  the  land 
and  the  land  is  the  people.  The  Hopi  who  have  lived  continuously  on  the  same  mesas  in  Northern  Arizona 
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(Hopi:  Cont.  from  page  65) 

for  four  or  five  centuries  before  white  people  ever  even  set  foot  on  this  land,  have  discovered  a deep  in- 
sight into  the  spiritual  nature  of  life  on  this  continent  that  we  newcomers  may  just  be  beginning  to  com- 
prehend! [Peace  Pedalers  ended  their  journey  in  Washington,  D.C.  October  16.  Excerpted  from  The 
Second  Wind,  July,  1982.] 

Pendle  Hill  Journal 

by  Betsy  Dearborn,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 

At  the  heart  of  Quakerism  for  me  are  George  Fox’s  words,  “This  I know  experimentally.”  Meeting  for 
Worship  itself  is  a constant  experiment  in  new  ways  opening  out  of  a reservoir  of  central  beliefs.  As  we 
go  about  putting  our  faith  into  action,  we  have  no  rules  or  creeds  to  follow;  we  are  simply  asked  to  experi- 
ment individually  and  collectively.  What  I want  to  share  is  one  of  my  own  experiments  in  living  as  a 
Quaker.  The  process  of  experimentation  means  to  me  not  only  the  willingness  to  learn  but  the  readiness 
to  risk  failure.  When  I was  about  to  enter  college,  I was  advised  by  a wise  old  man  that,  since  I was  bound 
to  make  mistakes,  I might  as  well  try  to  make  big  ones  and  maximize  my  own  learning.  I’ve  learned  that 
the  more  I give,  the  more  I take  away. 

My  two  years  as  director  of  the  only  shelter  for  battered  women  and  children  in  California’s  Contra 
Costa  County,  an  area  just  due  east  of  Berkeley  and  extending  through  small,  oil  refinery  towns  and  up 
the  Sacramento  River  Delta,  changed  my  life.  When  I began,  we  had  funding  for  five  weeks;  when  I left, 
we  were  a quarter  of  a million  dollar  agency.  Over  my  desk  in  large  letters,  visible  to  all  who  came  in, 
were  two  signs.  One  was  an  African  proverb:  “Let  my  love  fall  gently,  like  the  rain,  but  let  it  flood  the 
river.”  The  second  was  from  a Quaker  mother:  “Right  now,  right  here,  nothing  and  no  one  is  more  im- 
portant than  you  are.  I am  not  too  tired  or  too  busy  to  listen.”  I figured  the  only  way  to  start  something 
was  to  be  a rock.  I lived  by  those  words  for  two  years,  twenty-four  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week.  I 
lived  by  those  words  through  three  staffs,  until  finally  a group  of  women  were  assembled  who  could  carry 
on  the  work  without  me.  I lived  by  those  words  through  one  hundred  and  forty  resident  women  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  resident  children,  through  the  birth  of  one  and  the  death,  by  gunshot,  of 
another:  black,  white,  Chinese,  Native  American,  Filipino,  Korean,  chicano  women  and  their  children. 

I came  prepared  to  give,  but  the  experiment  absolutely  overtook  me. 

Very  close  to  the  importance  of  experimenting  and  learning  is  the  Quaker  reliance  on  experience  rather 
than  on  Scripture  or  spiritual  direction.  So  the  experiences  we  choose  to  expose  ourselves  to  are  very  im- 
portant. At  our  best,  we  learn  from  the  particular;  as  Harold  Loukes  has  put  it,  “This  was  how  the  Quaker 
conscience  was  meant  to  work:  not  to  take  up  a cause,  but  to  value  people,  to  explore  from  the  particular 
case  of  suffering  a whole  range  of  prejudice,  habit,  and  just  plain  evil  in  which  suffering  becomes  inevitable.” 
We  live  in  a culture  which  is  violent  and  where  destructive  roles  for  both  men  and  women  are  institutional- 
ly reinforced.  “When  we  stand  with  those  who  suffer,”  says  Ann  Stever,  “we  learn  more  than  we  are  able 
to  give,  and  we  begin  to  know  what  can  and  must  be  done.”  We  go  from  the  particular  case  of  suffering 
to  an  examination  of  causes  and,  hopefully,  on  to  an  examination  of  remedies  as  well.  Our  strength,  our 
credibility,  our  compassion  and  genuine  care  come  from  a real  sharing  with  those  who  suffer. 

The  FBI  reports  that  a woman  is  beaten  every  fifteen  seconds  in  this  country.  What  does  a statistic 
like  that  mean?  It  means  that  while  you  are  reading  this,  approximately  two  hundred  and  forty  women 
will  be  assaulted.  According  to  Department  of  Justice  1978  statistics,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of 
all  adult  women  are  beaten  at  least  once  by  husbands  or  lovers.  Sixty  percent  of  the  men  who  batter  their 
wives  grew  up  in  violent  homes.  In  half  of  the  families  where  wife  abuse  occurs,  children  are  battered  as 
well.  Many  women  and  children  who  came  to  the  shelter  had  never  known  people  like  us  who  said,  sim- 
ply, “People  are  for  hugging,  not  for  hitting.” 
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My  involvement  in  the  shelter  movement  in  this  country  thoroughly  radicalized  me.  We  often  likened 
ourselves  to  the  Underground  Railway.  Women  came  to  us  from  all  over  the  western  states,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  with  no  food,  and  often  with  only  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  Women  came  from  all  walks 
of  life-professional  women  like  myself  who  had  never  told  anyone  the  truth  before  they  called  our  hot 
line,  and  poor  women  who  had  lived  in  mute  acceptance  until,  perhaps,  a t.v.  spot  showed  them  the  inside 
of  our  shelter  and  flashed  the  number,  or  Sixty  Minutes  did  a special  on  the  development  of  a shelter  in 
Austin,  Texas.  For  two  years  I lived  alongside  sisters  who  were  black  and  blue.  Because  we  were  women 
and  because  we  had  in  common  the  experience  of  being  beaten,  we  gave  incredible  gifts  to  each  other, 
the  kind  of  gifts  that  strengthen  and  humble.  Patty,  the  last  woman  I took  in  before  coming  to  Pendle 
Hill,  arrived  from  Texas  on  a Greyhound  bus  with  two  small  children,  aged  fourteen  months  and  four 
months.  She  escaped  a small-time  Mafia  man  who  had  locked  her  in  the  trunk  of  his  car,  driven  her  to 
the  countryside,  and  threatened  to  kill  her  with  his  shotgun.  Her  father,  she  told  me,  used  to  take  her 
brother  out  into  the  barn  and  tie  him  up,  then  beat  him  with  a nine  foot  bullwhip  and  pour  whiskey  over 
his  shoulders.  She  saw  our  sign  in  the  playroom— the  one  that  said  in  letters  a foot  high  and  eight  feet 
long— “People  are  for  hugging,  not  for  hitting,”  and  asked  me— this  was  a first  for  her— for  a hug. 

One  of  the  lessons  I learned  (in  the  words  of  Rosemary  Elliot,  a South  African  Friend)  was  that  “part 
of  what  God  wants  us  to  do  is  to  help  release  a love-response  in  other  people.”  The  only  way  I know  to  do 
that  is  to  love  them,  deeply  caring,  without  strings  attached.  God’s  way  seems  very  slow  and  often  full  of 
failures.  I am  convinced  at  the  end  of  these  two  years  that  we  are  only,  as  men  and  women,  able  to  grow, 
slowly  and  fully,  alongside  each  other. 

When  I first  came  to  Pendle  Hill,  1 think  my  soul  was  black  and  blue  almost  all  over.  I cried  at  night 
for  all  my  sisters  in  the  streets  and  felt  the  broken  broken  broken  edge  of  anger.  I saw  Marcia’s  face  be- 
fore me  after  the  accident— he  hit  her  with  his  car— and  Etta’s  gun  in  front  of  me  and  Sheryl’s  lazy  ways 
of  mothering;  I heard  all  the  countless  stories  and  the  countless  kicks  to  women  born  in  this  country  where 
we’re  “free”-right?  Buy  that  rap.  It  comes  in  Christmas  tinsel  and  it  covers  up  the  black  and  blue.  Just 
have  a man.  That’s  still  the  price  of  womanhood  these  days  out  on  the  streets.  Don’t  kid  yourself.  Just 
get  yourself  a man. 

Over  the  kitchen  table  in  the  shelter  was  a beautiful  sign  calligraphed  by  a Friend  in  my  home  Meeting. 
It  said:  “We  are  here  to  listen,  not  to  work  miracles.  We  are  here  to  help  a woman  learn  to  choose,  not 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  her  to  make  difficult  decisions.  We  are  here  to  provide  support  for  change.” 

It  was  a strange  and  awesome  thing  to  discover  that  so  many  women  did  not  know  how  to  choose;  they 
were  so  used  to  men  making  decisions,  they  had  forgotten  how  or  that  it  was  their  right.  What  is  justice 
for  women  in  a culture  whose  institutions  destroy  our  capacity  to  choose? 

I was  reminded  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  Thanksgiving,  in  the  city  of  this  nation’s  power  at  a time  of 
gratitude,  talking  with  a woman  friend  about  her  pregnancy,  of  our  experience  with  Angel.  Angel  arrived 
in  the  shelter  seven  months  pregnant  with  a history  of  nine  miscarriages  caused  by  being  kicked  in  the 
stomach.  We  all  felt  a little  overwhelmed  by  her  capacity  to  live  in  the  acceptance  of  such  brutality,  and 
we  forged  a support  team  through  the  birthing  of  her  child  and  the  weeks  after  as  Brandon,  miraculously 
whole  and  breathing,  went  through  methadone  withdrawal  and  the  usual  respiratory  clogging  of  an  ex- 
addict’s child.  Suctioning  his  nose,  acquainting  the  shelter  children  with  his  special  needs  for  quiet  and 
his  vulnerable  condition,  informing  board  and  administrative  staff  of  our  decision  to  stand  united  behind 
Angel  despite  the  possibility  of  medical  complications:  the  whole  thing  began  to  take  on  epic  proportions. 

This  woman  was  endlessly  miraculous  and  equally  misunderstood  by  us;  this  woman  was  able  to  receive 
in  such  gigantic  quantities  that  her  very  presence  enabled  us  to  mesmerize  ourselves  in  giftedness.  In  her 
turn,  as  time  came  for  her  to  move  out,  she  removed  sheets,  towels,  household  supplies,  and  ultimately 
the  only  rocking  chair  and  teapot  (hearts  of  our  home,  so  frugally  supplied  through  contributions);  she, 
needing  to  rip  the  womb  which  bore  her  into  good  new  life.  I think  of  Yeats’  line:  “The  light  lost  trom 
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my  mother’s  womb.”  It  was  not  my  idea  of  sisterhood  at  all.  I said,  when  visiting  her  several  weeks  later 
to  arrange  a financial  loan,  that  I hoped  she  would,  in  time,  feel  able  to  return  the  things  she’d  taken. 

Her  answer  was  so  slick  in  denial  it  stupefied  me  that  I’d  even  tried  to  speak  to  the  heart  beneath.  She 
and  I both  knew  why  she  wasn’t  letting  me  in  the  door.  God’s  way  seems  slow  and  often  full  of  failures. 

Ameenah,  aged  twenty-six,  with  six  children  all  under  eight,  arrived  in  stoic  pain,  welts  still  rising  on 
her  legs,  and  told  us  he  had  beaten  her  with  a pipe.  The  cops  heard  screams,  came  at  a neighbor’s  call  and 
broke  the  door  down.  (He’d  ripped  the  phone  out.)  They  arrested  him  for  twenty-four  hours  only,  just 
long  enough  for  her  to  get  out  with  the  children.  No  diapers,  shoes,  food;  she  arrived  at  a street  corner 
and  called  us  on  a Sunday  afternoon  in  March  with  her  last  dime. 

Two  weeks  with  us  and  she  is  looking  miraculously  restored;  the  children  are  beginning  to  be  dewy-eyed 
with  hope.  We  rolled  and  hugged  them  on  the  floor  and  fed  them,  bathed  them,  sang  to  them  and  to  her, 
and  cried  with  them,  and  listened  to  the  stories  they  told  us— of  Daddy  lining  them  all  up  to  drink  beer. 
Wlioever  drank  the  most  would  get  a coin.  The  five  year  old— Kwon— always  won:  to  give  the  coin  to  his 
mother.  She,  taken  to  an  Afro  hair  specialist  at  forty  bucks  a crack  (staff  meeting:  is  this  a “reasonable” 
expense?)  is  adorned  suddenly  with  such  pride  that  she  becomes  our  household  cook  and  organizes  all  the 
other  women  into  teams.  The  kids  eat  better  than  they  ever  have.  She’s  used  to  Muslim  gatherings.  What’s 
our  daily  ration  of  a dozen,  twenty  mouths  to  feed  out  of  a tiny,  suburban,  poorly  planned  kitchen?  When 
she  told  her  Muslim  sisters  she  was  being  beaten,  they  replied,  “We  Muslim  women  are  strong.  We  can  take 
a few  beatings.”  “Not  me,  honey,”  she  said.  And  we  all  cheered.  A month  with  us  and  she  was  saying  to 
us  white  women,  “Being  here  is  like  having  a second  mother.”  We  gave  hope  to  this  fierce,  taciturn  soul 
who  still  walloped  her  kids  when  we  weren’t  looking  and  explained  to  her  new  landlord  (who  miraculously 
took  her  with  six  kids)  that  only  three  of  them  were  hers,  leaving  the  children  in  a mass  of  confusion  as 
to  who  would  be  sent  away  next.  Being  women  together  is  real  powerful  stuff. 

Ameenah  left  us  and,  of  course,  re-united  with  him.  God’s  way  is  slow  and  often  full  of  failures.  “I 
showed  him  what  I could  do,  didn’t  I?  That  if  he  ever  raised  a hand  again.  I’d  move  right  out  and  take 
care  of  myself  on  my  own;  so  now  I have  the  power.  After  all,  a woman  needs  a man,  doesn’t  she?” 

Dear,  fearful  woman.  She  healed  somehow  because  we  swept  up  toys,  cried,  hugged,  rolled,  trusted, 
carried,  bathed,  sang,  patted,  changed,  fed,  supplied,  picked  her  up  at  midnight,  wiped  baby  vomit  from 
our  shirts,  and  went  on  singing  sisterhood.  This  kind  of  justice  burns  to  be  alive  in  me.  Nurture  is  so  much 
more  than  mere  silence.  It  is  to  speak  to  the  very  heart  of  our  hopefulness  to  be  whole  human  beings. 
Benign  silence  has  eaten  women  alive,  taught  us  to  accept  until  we’ve  somehow  made  ourselves  rotten  to 
the  core  with  impotence.  It’s  merciful  then,  when  one  of  us  so  beaten  is  given  death.  Karona  was,  sudden- 
ly, shot  by  a husband  who  had  pretended  amiability  throughout  a divorce  settlement.  The  life  we  live  as 
women  is  poignant  with  a contradiction  so  profound  it  leaves  the  very  center  of  my  soul  gasping.  We  are 
given  the  very  seed  of  life  inside  our  bodies;  yet  everywhere  I look,  I see  a culture  which  denies  us  life. 

How  is  it  we  women  are  made  so  deeply  loving  that  we  do  so  to  our  own  demise?  Why  is  man’s  role  so 
dominant?  What  is  justice  and  not  mere  beneficence  for  women?  What  is  it  to  empower  women  and  to 
give  them  a culture  to  feel  whole  in? 

When  Sonia  Johnson  yelled  before  the  White  House  arrogance  on  ERA  and  the  Mormon  acquiescence 
to  a Lord  who  made  God  male,  “I  am  a warrior  in  the  time  of  women  warriors;  the  longing  for  justice  is 
the  sword  I carry,  the  love  of  womankind  my  shield,”  we  say  of  course.  We  are  so  fundamentally  yearn- 
ing for  our  existence,  we  women,  for  the  very  nature  of  the  fabric  it  is  possible  to  weave.  Men  keep 
damaging  the  loom.  How  do  you  go  on  weaving,  loving,  weaving  when  the  warp  has  turned  to  limbs, 
both  black  and  blue,  and  jaws  are  broken.  One:  wired  shut.  He’d  kicked  her  on  vacation  up  at  Tahoe. 

She  was  ambulanced  down  to  a local  hospital  and  then  came  on  to  us.  Between  there  and  Truckee  and 
the  shelter,  we  got  three  kids  and  the  toys  all  right  with  no  more  ribs  cracked  and  we  taped  the  pliers  to 
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the  office  door  in  case  of  choking.  For  three  days  she  sat  before  the  t.v.— and  finally  told  us  her  story: 
He  had  three  brothers,  she  began,  all  are  in  San  Quentin  for  life.  He’s  a heroin  junkie  and  began  to  kick 
it  and  to  learn  how  to  talk  about  his  feelings.  I touched  the  hope  in  him,  she  went  on.  He  began  to 
come  alive,  and  then  it  got  all  twisted  up  in  him,  his  manhood.  Men  can’t  be  gentle;  men  can’t  be  weep- 
ing, loving  creatures,  full  of  tenderness.  Wham.  Her  face  bore  boot  marks  when  we  picked  her  up. 

What  is  this  strength  of  women  that  calls  out  the  tender  soul?  Certainly  not  strong-handed  victory, 
not  the  black  and  white  of  criminal  justice  thinking,  not  the  get-yours-now  acquisitive  society.  We  are 
women,  we  said  to  our  sisters  in  black  and  blue,  and  we  are  poor  because  we  have  given  our  things  away 
or  because,  at  the  very  least,  we  are  trying  to  understand  what  the  economy  is  doing  to  us  here.  We  are 
women,  we  said  to  our  sisters,  and  we  are  trying  to  understand  what  this  strange  dominion  of  the  male  is 
in  which,  in  relationship,  he  still  is  King. 

Strip  me  of  all  accoutrements  of  my  sex.  Lord,  and  what  you  see  left,  unencumbered,  is  a burning 
passion  for  women  to  be  whole,  not  to  be  fed  with  crippled  images  but  to  be  met  by  men  and  by  human- 
ity with  all  the  glory  and  splendor  of  celebration  in  completeness. 

Occasionally,  one  meets  men  imaginative  enough  to  breathe  life  into  the  strange  salt-soft  fabric  of  our 
lives,  men  who  cradle  as  much  as  they  plow,  whose  hands  touch  as  softly  as  their  words— these  are  the 
ones  who  match  our  womanhood,  men  who  can  be  both  alive  and  powerful,  both  tender  and  courageous 
in  these  times;  men  who  somehow  recognize  the  breathless,  stunning  call  in  a new  age  not  simply  with- 
out bombs  but  with  human  beings  profoundly  drawn  to  goodness, /w//  complements  of  speaking  and  see- 
ing, of  feeling  and  thinking. 

Do  men  see  the  urgency  of  nurture?  Do  they  feel  the  clock  on  human  goodness?  They  write  while  I 
am  burning.  I envy  them,  gifted  with  the  power  and  voices  of  our  time,  training  themselves  in  the  care- 
ful quietness  of  affirming  institutions.  I know  we  live  in  a violent  culture  with  institutions  that  destroy 
the  best  in  both  of  us.  Of  course  I cannot  sit  in  benign  silence.  My  children  are  awaiting  me  and  their 
children  and  all  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  lying  asleep  in  me  with  hope.  You,  men,  who  are  so  gifted, 
where  does  God  need  you?  Where  in  the  open  hand  he  offers  does  he  ask  your  help?  I cannot  help  you 
answer  more  than  to  share  these  words.  Create  in  me,  0 God,  great  tenderness  for  these,  my  brothers. 


Review:  “The  Journal  and  the  Journey”  by  Mary  C.  Morrison 
(Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  No.  242) 

by  Judith  Pruess  Bowman,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

Reading  Mary  C.  Morrison’s  work  takes  us  on  a re-lived  journey  of  seventy-one  years,  beginning 
with  journal  entries  made  at  age  twenty -nine,  through  years  of  dream  exploration.  Gospel  study,  and 
Pendle  Hill  classes.  In  fact,  this  pamphlet  is  like  reading  Mary  Morrison’s  journal,  her  writing  is  that  per- 
sonal and  straightforward. 

She  shares  particularly  from  her  dreams,  and  some  of  these  were  so  unorthodox  that  “one  of  the  con- 
stant concerns  of  the  journal  for  many  years  was,  ‘Am  I crazy?’  ” This  question  was  finally  settled  for 
her  in  1973  when  she  read  Memories,  Dreams,  Reflections  and  realized  that  this  inner  country, 

“though  dangerous,  perhaps  even  very  dangerous,”  was  itself  a sign  of  ultimate  sanity,  (p.  7) 

In  addition  to  building  my  own  appreciation  of  dreams,  Mary’s  booklet  has  increased  my  understand- 
ing of  play  and  paradox.  The  entire  pamphlet  has  a playful  tone.  Perhaps  this  is  because  the  “Play  con- 
cept has  never  stopped  growing”  in  her  mind.  A “Run  away  and  play”  flash  dream  influenced  her 
thoughts  considerably,  and  gradually  these  thoughts  became  woven  into  insights  from  others;  Howard 
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Brinton,  who  says  in  The  Mystic  Will,  “When  Boehme  is  speaking  of  God’s  life  as  it  is  in  itself,  he  refers 
to  it  as  ‘play.’  And  in  C.  S.  Lewis’  The  Sparkling  Hobbyist  an  imaginary  planet  is  created  and  kept  going 
purely  as  the  hobby  of  its  creator.  One  of  Rilke’s  well-known  phrases  is  ‘.  . . lightly,  like  children  play- 
ing.’  ” (p.  14) 

Closely  allied  with  the  play  theme  was  her  discovery  of  paradox,  of  which  she  says: 

The  tricky  thing  about  a paradox  is  that  half  of  it  tends  to  get  lost.  . . one  half  wins  out  over 
the  other,  and  the  winning  half  then  gets  hard,  old,  encrusted  with  outgrowths  and  parasites  to  a 
point  where  the  life  within  is  no  longer  visible.  Then  someone  comes  along  and  picks  up  the  lost 
half,  fresh  and  new  and  unencrusted,  and  shows  it  to  the  waiting  multitudes.  . . 

Paradoxes  are  like  balance-scales:  the  truth  lies  in  neither  half  of  the  scale,  but  in  something 
that  exists  in  another  dimension  or  range  of  thought  altogether:  in  the  balance  itself.  The  really 
great  paradox-repairers,  like  Jesus,  are  those  who,  while  restoring  the  lost  half,  at  the  same  time 
knock  off  the  encrustations  on  the  old  half,  repair  the  scales,  and  set  the  whole  apparatus  up 
again,  (p.  16) 

It  seemed  to  me  that  paradox  was  primarily  playful.  . . (and)  seemed  to  me  to  be  saying  that  I 
was  supposed  to  laugh. . . I began  to  believe  that  in  his  parables  Jesus  was  doing  the  same  thing— 
telling  God’s  jokes,  sweeping  out.  . . preconceived  notions  and  fixed  ideas  with  a kind  of  grand 
and  cosmic  ‘What  about  thisV  My  journal  and  I began  to  find  a playfulness  about  Jesus  that  sur- 
prised and  delighted  me,  and  that  became  more  and  more  part  of  my  thinking  and  teaching.  . . 

But  this  was  play  at  a level  of  seriousness  that  I could  scarcely  comprehend— play,  moreover, 
that  seemed  as  if  the  doing  of  it  (and  that  alone)  would  bring  in  the  Kingdom,  both  the  one  in- 
side and  the  one  outside. 

Mary  Morrison  introduced  me  to  “operative  images,”  such  as  “Lost  Country,”  water,  birds, 

(especially  whitethroats  and  eagles),  a mountain,  and  a wrinkled  elderly  face,  all  of  them  with  “a  life  of 
their  own”  in  her  mind.  “I  never  know  when  they  will  surface  or  what  they  will  do  when  they  come. 

But  when  they  swim  up  to  consciousness.  . . they  bring  everything  to  brightness  and  clarity.  I have  trust- 
ed them  for  a long  time  and  they  have  never  failed  to  rescue  me  from  confusion,  inertia  and  despair.  They 
are  my  life-bringers.”  (p.  21-22) 

She  reports  that  she  made  no  journal  entires  for  a period  of  four  years,  “perhaps  because  I had  reach- 
ed a plateau  of  understandings.”  (p.  9)  This  reinforced  my  belief  that  journal  keeping  is  not  for  anyone 
all  the  time  (nor  is  it  necessarily  for  everyone  at  any  time).  She  also  reinforced  my  high  regard  for  group 
study  of  the  Bible,  particularly  the  Gospels.  She  realized  that  her  solitary  study  of  the  Gospels,  which 
play  so  large  a part  in  her  own  life  and  journal  work,  had  produced  “a  castle  floating  in  the  air.”  She  felt 
no  need  to  tear  it  down  and  re-build;  she  only  wanted  “to  put  a solid  foundation  under  it.”  (p.  10)  This 
happened  through  study  of  the  Gospels  with  individuals  whom  she  came  to  trust  and  love. 

I was  fascinated  by  her  descriptions  and  stories  of  the  great  teacher  and  scholar,  Henry  Cadbury.  For 
example:  “In  action  as  a Bible  teacher  he  constantly  reminded  me  of  someone  clearing  out  an  attic, 
throwing  away  old  mementoes  and  faded  photographs  over  the  anguished  protests  of  other  family  mem- 
bers.” (p.  26) 

I closed  the  booklet  with  several  resolutions:  to  re-read  the  Gospels  and  my  seminary  course  notes 
on  the  “Sayings  of  Jesus”  (hopefully)  in  the  company  of  a group;  to  continue  learning  how  to  explore 
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my  dreams  and  their  implications  for  my  life;  to  go  to  Pendle  Hill  someday;  and  to  “deign  to  be  happy.” 
This  last  resolution  comes  from  one  of  the  richest  paragraphs  in  The  Journal  and  the  Journey. 

There’s  an  injustice  that  is  this  side  of  justice  and  comes  short  of  it;  and  I must  work  to  end 
that.  But  for  the  rest  of  it,  in  the  Kingdom  there’s  an  unfairness  that  is  beyond— on  the  far  side— 
of  fairness,  and  I should  live  in  it  and  rejoice.  Think  of  the  parable  of  the  workers  in  the  vineyard, 
who  were  hired  late  and  yet  paid  the  same,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  as  those  who  were  hired  early. 

Think  of  the  prodigal  son  coming  home  to  a welcoming  feast.  Both  of  them  trouble  me,  as  they 
trouble  the  early-hired  workers  and  the  stay-at-home  son.  But  in  each  parable  I find  myself  pointed 
to  the  injustice  that  is  on  the  far  side  of  justice,  to  a world  where  I can  allow  God  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own— and  his  will,  these  images  tell  me,  is  to  give,  to  cherish,  to  welcome.  The  question  is, 
can  I come  into  his  world  and  his  grace?  Can  I live  lightly,  like  a child  playing?  Can  I deign  to  be 
happy?  (p.  31) 


Report  on  1982  New  Call  to  Peacemaking 
Conference 

by  Michael  Miller,  Phoenix  Meeting 
(Representative  from  IMYM) 

This  year,  the  New  Call  to  Peacemaking  Confer- 
ence (June  17-20,  Elizabethtown,  Pennsylvania) 
was  entitled  “Christians  Confronting  the  Nuclear 
Arms  Race.”  The  conference  was  the  first  open  to 
the  general  public.  Although  most  of  the  people 
assembled  were  representatives  from  Friends, 
Brethren,  or  Mennonite  groups,  there  were  a sig- 
nificant number  of  other  churches  represented. 
Total  registration  was  450. 

The  goal  was  not  to  establish  another  statement 
of  facts  or  findings.  The  conferences  at  Green 
Lake,  Wisconsin  in  1978  and  1980  developed 
positions  that  are  still  very  relevant. 

Most  attenders  came  for  very  personal  reasons: 
looking  for  renewal  of  the  spirit  through  meeting 
others,  trying  to  find  a more  appropriate  blending 
of  faith  and  social  concerns,  trying  to  discover 
where  we  are  coming  from  in  peacemaking  in  terms 
of  our  Christian  roots,  searching  for  more  spiritual 
depth  for  our  peacemaking,  taking  back  other  views 
to  our  home  meetings  and  churches,  learning  how 
to  deal  with  the  unconvinced,  energizing  the  self, 
finding  new  wrinkles  to  take  back  to  school,  meet- 
ing, and  children;  and  looking  for  insight  to  con- 
tinue the  dialogue  with  others. 

Gordon  and  Mary  Cosby  from  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  in  Washington  D.C.  gave  the  opening 
sermons.  Tapes  of  all  the  messages  are  available. 


Maybe  words  from  my  journal  will  help  give  the 
flavor: 

“Sermons  tonight.  I listen  for  sentences 
and  words  that  touch  me.  I rejoice  in  them. 
Otherwise,  like  all  sermons,  probably  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  Susan  Stark  sang  her  meditation. 
It  was  about  what  I thought  of  last  week  in 
Meeting.  The  glory  and  the  greatness  of  the 
light.  Tears  filled  my  eyes  many  times  tonight. 

How  can  we  convert  this  love  and  under- 
standing into  something  that  will  shine  for 
awhile?  How  can  we  convert  our  emotion 
into  action?  How  can  we  sustain  ourselves? 

In  part,  I hope  these  words  will  be  a reminder.” 
During  breakfast  on  Friday,  I sat  with  a couple 
from  Belfast,  Ireland.  They,  too,  were  Friends.  I 
asked  what  it  was  like  to  live  in  Belfast  which  is 
described  to  us  by  the  media  as  being  in  almost  a 
constant  state  of  violence.  They  said  they  are 
aware  of  the  violence  and  hatred,  but  it  is  not  an 
integral  part  of  daily  life.  They  are  not  terrified 
by  it,  and  they  take  no  special  precautions  because 
of  it.  Their  media  makes  crime  and  violence  in 
the  United  States  sound  more  violent  than  events 
in  Belfast. 

Friday  afternoon,  I attended  George  Watson’s 
workshop  on  Imaging  a World  without  Weapons. 
Within  3Vi  hours  we:  1)  practiced  the  process  of 
imaging  and  applied  it  to  the  theme  in  the  year 
2012;  and  2)  looked  backward  from  2012  to  dis- 
cover how  we  got  there. 

Imaging  is  fascinating  and  realistic.  More  im- 
portantly, it  can  be  used  to  establish  a method  to 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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reach  a goal.  3Vi  hours  is  much  too  short  for  the 
workshop.  At  least  a day  should  be  available,  but 
the  workshop  can  be  done  within  this  time  frame. 

Friday  evening  brought  out  the  biggest  crowd 
to  hear  Dan  Berrigan  and  Jim  Wallis.  I would  guess 
at  least  1000  people  came. 

The  strain  on  Dan  Berrigan  is  evident  in  his  mes- 
sage and  his  presence.  He  appeared  tired  and  his 
message  seemed  rather  bleak.  Then  again,  facing 
imprisonment  for  destroying  a nuclear  weapon  in 
1980,  coupled  with  the  long  court  process,  would 
certainly  strain  any  man. 

Berrigan  has  become  a press  personality.  There 
was  a clear  example  of  the  pressure  of  the  press  in 
Berrigan’s  life.  After  his  presentation,  a news  photo- 
grapher sat  in  front  of  Berrigan  and  took  pictures 
constantly  for  several  minutes.  Finally,  he  asked 
the  photographer  to  leave.  The  photographer  got 
up,  moved  fruther  away,  and  took  pictures  for 
several  more  minutes. 

In  my  journal  I wrote:  “Does  a follower  of  the 
kingdom  way  have  any  time  for  himself— for  re- 
newal—for  discovery— for  meditation?  If  his  faith 
is  pure,  no.  The  pursuit  is  healing  enough  in  itself. 
But,  none  of  our  faiths  is  pure.  We  each  have  some- 
what faulted  lives  that  require  stepping  away.  We 
must  learn  to  accept  our  weaknesses,  understand 
them,  deal  with  them,  and  grow  into  newer  won- 
derment.” 

Peacemaking  is  a long  hard  road  to  follow.  It 
begins  with  a basic  attempt  to  change  ourselves  and, 
hopefully,  this  change  can  be  transferred  to  our 
families,  friends,  community  and  national  efforts. 

Peacemaking  is  not  quick.  Any  present  success 
with  the  nuclear  arms  freeze  will  most  likely  be 
countered  by  the  disappointment  that  will  occur 
when  the  support  dissolves  after  some  small  action 
by  the  government.  The  conference  showed  me 
that  while  success  is  nice,  the  long  term  objectives 
are  more  important. 

I hope  to  make  myself  available  to  groups  and 
Meetings  interested  in  learning  more.  However, 
being  in  a new  job  situation  may  limit  my  avail- 
ability somewhat.  Please  express  interest  in  program 
or  other  comments  to  me  at  4026  E.  Campbell, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85018.  My  phone  number  is  602/ 
955-3909. 


Presentations  I would  be  happy  to  make  include: 

1)  The  draft— where  it  is  going  and  what  we  can 
do.  This  can  be  made  to  draft  age  people,  or 
to  those  that  want  to  provide  counselling. 

2)  Imaging  a World  Without  Weapons.  (This  is 
at  least  a 4 hour  workshop.) 

3)  Peacemaking— A Friendly  Outreach  Approach 

4)  Peacemakers  as  Warriors/Monks 

5)  Using  the  New  Abolitionist  Covenant 

I also  have  the  tapes  of  the  major  speakers.  The 
fee  for  rental  will  be  $5  to  cover  the  mailing  costs, 
rental  limited  to  one  week. 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  Report 

October  8-11,  Lazy  F Ranch,  Ellensburg,  WA 

by  Patricia  (Sunny)  Woll,  Bellingham  Worship  Group 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting  was  alive 
with  children  this  Fall.  They  knew,  long  ago,  that 
they  were  to  be  included  as  never  before.  The 
theme  was  “Incorporating  Children  into  the  Life 
of  the  Meeting.” 

On  arrival,  each  of  us  received  a colored  scarf 
to  show  that  we  were  a member  of  a “family”  that 
was  scheduled  to  worship  and  work  together. 
Immediately  everyone  “belonged”  to  a small  inti- 
mate group.  Age  segregation  disappeared  for  the 
weekend. 

With  children  we  explored  our  ability  to  use 
our  language  to  “say  what  we  mean.”  And  we 
were  able  to  laugh  and  to  learn  when  some  of  our 
instructions  for  making  a peanut  butter  sandwich 
produced  a one-inch  square  snack  and  other  things 
we  “didn’t  mean  to  say.” 

We  role-played  conflict  situations  to  notice  how 
eye  contact,  listening  instead  of  planning  our  an- 
swers, and  paying  more  attention  to  the  person 
rather  than  the  issue  improved  our  chances  for 
more  successful  outcomes. 

We  welcomed  Pullman-Moscow  to  Monthly 
Meeting  status,  shared  our  grief  over  the  loss  of 
young  Adam  St.  Germain,  and  set  up  a coordinat- 
ing committee  (of  the  past  two  and  next  two  host 
Meetings)  to  plan  our  gatherings  a year  in  advance, 
thereby  passing  on  experience  and  assistance. 
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Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation  - 
Conference  and  15th  Triennial 
August  9-  19,  1982,  Kaimosi,  Kenya 

a report  by  Robert  S.  Vogel,  Delegate  from  PYM 

One  week  before  the  World  Conference  of  Friends 
was  to  convene,  an  attempted  coup  shattered  the 
stability  of  the  Kenyan  government.  The  govern- 
ment was  apparently  taken  by  complete  surprise. 
There  was  also  extensive  looting  of  Asian  (Indian) 
shops  by  people  from  the  Nairobi  slums,  revealing 
deep  racial  and  economic  antagonisms.  During  the 
weeks  following  the  coup  loyalty  meetings  of  sup- 
port for  President  Moi  were  held  in  every  town,  and 
there  was  a crack-down  on  dissidents  and  those  sus- 
pected of  speaking  critically  of  the  government. 

Tills  included  one  young  Quaker  lawyer  who  was 
detained  for  questioning. 

Although  the  coup  was  quashed,  its  effects  were 
felt  by  the  575  Quakers  who  gathered  in  Kaimosi 
in  western  Kenya.  The  Nairobi  airport  was  closed 
for  two  days  and  flight  schedules  altered.  Six  days 
after  the  coup  an  evening  curfew  was  still  imposed 
and  Friends  coming  from  the  Nairobi  airport  were 
subjected  to  six  road  checks  by  police  and  army 
units.  Friends  from  Cuba  and  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  were  refused  Kenyan  visas.  In 
addition  the  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East  prevented 
representation  from  the  Middle  East  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Quaker  civil  servants  were  called  to  Nairobi 
and  were  allowed  only  limited  participation  in  the 
conference. 

However,  after  surviving  the  coup  and  very 
rough  Kenyan  roads,  the  Conference  did  convene 
for  five  days.  In  all,  67  Yearly  Meetings  or  coun- 
tries were  represented:  14  from  Africa;  5 from  Asia; 
2 from  Australasia;  7 from  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
ca; 27  from  North  America  and  12  from  Europe. 

Half  the  persons  attending  were  from  Africa,  and 
many  more  local  Friends  crowded  the  plenary  ses- 
sions held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Friends  College. 

The  Conference  centered  on  the  theme,  “Friends 
International  Witness:  The  Transforming  Power  of 
the  Love  of  God.”  Small  worship-fellowship  groups 
met  for  three  hours  each  morning.  Familiar  hymns 
were  sung  in  Swahili;  and  we  learned  to  greet  each 
other  with  “jambo”  and  “mirembi.”  Plenary  ses- 


sions were  held  each  afternoon,  and  a large  number 
of  interest  groups  in  afternoons  and  evenings. 

These  included:  Disarmament,  Women’s  Issues, 
Racial  Concerns,  How  Quakers  Use  Silence,  AFSC, 
Quaker  Peace  and  Service,  Bible  Study,  and  Young 
Friends. 

A carefully  prepared  series  of  questions  helped 
the  Quaker  dialogues  in  the  worship-fellowship 
groups.  While  each  group  dealt  with  the  same  ques- 
tions, each  group  was  different  in  its  composition 
and  response.  My  group  of  16  included  9 African 
Friends  only  one  of  whom  was  a woman,  3 from 
the  U.S.,  2 from  England,  and  one  each  from  India 
and  Switzerland.  Most  were  teachers.  We  shared 
experiences  with  nature  and  gave  examples  of  the 
transforming  power  of  God’s  love  in  our  lives. 
Another  day  we  filled  out  life-history  charts,  and 
each  was  asked  to  write  a haiku  on  our  life’s  witness. 
The  last  day  we  addressed  the  question  on  the 
sources  of  authority  and  participated  in  a “Blind 
walk.”  For  most  Kenyan  Friends,  authority  stem- 
mend  from  God,  the  Bible  and  the  Government. 

Donald  Green  of  the  Reedwood  Friends  Church 
in  Portland,  Oregon;  Simeon  Shitemi,  Kenyan 
Friend;  and  Jenifer  Kinghorn,  South  African  law- 
yer, addressed  the  afternoon  plenary  sessions. 

Donald  Green,  speaking  on  the  Conference  theme, 
called  Friends  around  the  world  to  a spiritual  renew- 
al. “I  am  troubled,”  he  said,  “by  the  struggle  and 
at  times  the  failure  of  Friends,  by  our  words  and 
our  lives,  to  show  that  the  love  of  God  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  Gospel  Order.”  Friends  are  concerned 
about  peace,  our  young  people,  our  schools  and  our 
future.  But  where,  he  asked,  is  the  joyful  song  of 
the  love  of  God  being  raised  powerfully?  If  God 
were  to  move  in  the  midst  of  Friends  with  power, 
Donald  Green  believed  that  we  would  be  awaken- 
ed to  take  a message  to  the  world  which  is  hungry 
and  thirsty  for  love,  the  truth  of  God’s  love  trans- 
forming every  facet  of  life. 

Green  asked  us  to  ponder  four  considerations 
that  flow  from  the  transforming  power  of  the  love 
of  God.  Love,  he  defined  as  the  will  to  nurture  life 
and  grow  in  one’s  self  and  in  another. 

(1)  Love  redefines  our  understanding  of  our- 
selves. When  I am  invaded  by  God’s  love,  I am  trans- 

( Continued  on  page  74) 
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formed,  and  I am  able  to  see  the  ocean  of  light  and 
love. 

(2)  Love  presumes  a response;  it  invites  me 
to  walk  cheerfully.  It  has  a redemptive  quality 
shown  by  the  life  of  Jesus. 

(3)  Love  brings  us  hope.  Many  have  spiritu- 
alized away  God’s  love  in  us.  To  make  love  some 
form  of  belief  is  to  destroy  its  power  and  life. 

(4)  The  love  of  God  seeks  to  transform  the 
world  through  us.  Governments  should  see  Friends 
as  the  conscience  of  God.  And  as  we  witness  for 
peace  and  justice  which  flow  out  of  God’s  love  for 
us,  we  become  suffering  servants,  willing  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  world. 

Simeon  Shitemi,  Kenya’s  Director  of  Foreign  Aid 
contrasted  the  yearning  of  people  for  peace  and  the 
reckless  arming  for  war  which  threatens  the  lives  of 
millions  of  people.  Shitemi  sat  for  some  years  with 
the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament  which  looks 
to  international  law,  the  World  Court  and  the  peace- 
making machinery  of  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
war  and  to  build  confidence  and  trust,  especially 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  The  problem, 
he  concluded,  does  not  lie  in  an  international  police 
force,  but  within  ourselves.  Speaking  primarily  to 
the  divisions  among  Kenyan  Friends,  he  offered  to 
meet  with  all  groups  of  Friends  to  help  reconcile 
differences.  Today,  Quakers  can  do  much  more 
because  we  have  greater  knowledge,  compassion, 
and  understanding,  and  more  contacts  with  the 
Third  World. 

Erica  Vere  from  England  clerked  one  afternoon 
open  session  where  Friends  were  invited  to  look 
ahead  to  the  next  15  years  and  suggest  the  witness 
Friends  could  make.  The  minute  concluded  with 
this  paragraph: 

“If  we  can  spend  the  next  15  years  learning 
from  each  other  and  from  that  great  multi- 
tude outside  the  Society  of  Friends;  if  we  can 
persuade  people  to  abandon  the  arms  race, 
and  put  resources  into  development;  and 
if  we  can  remain  faithful  to  our  own  witness 
so  that  our  hopes  are  not  aspirations  for 
others,  but  commitments  for  ourselves;  then 
the  world  of  1997  might  indeed  be  one  that 
moves  nearer  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
Earth,  and  we  should  be  a proper  witness  to 


the  transforming  power  of  the  love  of  God.” 

The  concluding  address  of  the  conference  by 
Jenifer  Kinghorn,  South  African  Quaker,  saw  the 
conference  in  Kenya  as  a valuable  beginning  in 
training  for  peace-making.  The  Spirit  of  Christ  calls 
us  to  train  for  peace.  She  noted  that  she  comes 
from  a community  training  for  war,  and  described 
how  young  South  Africans  going  into  the  army  are 
taught  to  develop  skills,  understanding,  discipline, 
vision,  planning  and  care  in  most  sophisticated 
ways. 

During  the  week  we  felt  the  power  of  God’s 
transforming  love;  we  learned  new  techniques  in 
peace-making,  reconciliation,  social  service  and 
learned  to  cope  with  conflict.  If  we  actually  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christ  spirit,  the  signs 
will  be  apparent;  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kind- 
ness, faithfulness,  gentleness  and  self-control.  God, 
she  said,  will  give  us  energy  and  confidence  when  we 
do  God’s  work. 

The  Conference  provided  an  opportunity  for 
sharing  of  different  cultures  and  different  religious 
experiences.  Unity  in  Quaker  diversity  was  clearly 
felt.  For  Kenya  Friends  the  Conference  was  an 
opening  to  the  solution  of  their  problems;  and  the 
FWCC  responded  to  their  request  to  appoint  a 
small  committee  of  seven  persons  to  seek  a recon- 
ciliation of  differences.  There  was  considerable 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas.  Kenyan  Friends  saw 
examples  of  the  emancipation  of  women.  Liberal 
Friends  found  themselves  enriched  by  Kenyan 
Friends  who  are  devout  Christians  and  loving  and 
generous  in  their  hospitality.  Although  it  is  danger- 
ous to  make  generalizations  from  limited  observa- 
tions, it  appears  that  Kenyans  are  people-oriented 
while  Friends  in  the  west  are  more  event-oriented. 
This  may  mean  that  scheduled  events  are  some- 
times delayed  if  a personal  need  arises. 

Over  the  week-end  between  the  Conference  and 
the  Triennial  business  sessions.  Friends  were  able 
to  spend  two  days  in  the  homes  of  African  Friends 
and  experience  life  in  the  Third  World.  One  Friend 
from  South  Africa  said  that  the  “conference  was 
the  most  emancipating  experience  of  my  life.  We 
cannot  understand  the  effect  of  South  African 
policies  until  we  are  with  people  who  are  free.” 
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15th  Triennial  of  Friends  World  Committee  for 
Consultation,  August  16-19,  1982 

Every  three  years  Friends  from  all  over  the  world 
come  together  for  a world  consultation  to  share  con- 
cerns and  to  give  direction  to  the  world  body. 

About  250  representatives  from  Yearly  Meetings 
and  FWCC  sections  gathered  on  the  campus  of 
Kaimosi  Teachers  College.  Joseph  Haughton  from 
Ireland  and  FWCC  chairman  was  clerk;  Richard 
Meredith  and  Val  Ferguson,  secretaries.  Absent 
were  representatives  from  Cuba,  France,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  Triennial  received  reports  from  various  sec- 
tions, nominated  members  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  approved  various  minutes.  Here  are 
some  of  the  highlights: 

The  FWCC  did  not  approve  African  Friends 
request  for  Yearly  Meeting  approval  of  FWCC 
nominations  to  FWCC  committees. 

Concern  was  expressed  for  better  representa- 
tion of  women.  Young  Friends,  and  Latinos  on 
FWCC  committees. 

The  General  Secretary  and  Associate  Secre- 
tary were  encouraged  to  travel. 

There  was  a developing  concern  to  establish 
an  Asian-Western  Pacific  Section;  in  July  1982 
a regional  meeting  was  held  in  Delhi,  India. 

Racism  - It  was  noted  that  Friends  who  had 
pioneered  in  the  movement  for  racial  justice  had 
walked  away  from  the  problem  when  others 
took  leadership.  The  work  has  not  been  com- 
pleted and  Friends  were  encouraged  to  become 
directly  engaged.  Support  was  approved  for  the 
Aborigines’  demonstration  at  the  Commonwealth 
Games  in  Australia. 

Finances  - FWCC  has  not  been  able  to  raise 
its  projected  budgets  in  the  past  three  years. 
Consequently,  services  and  expenditures  were 
reduced. 

Future  conferences  - Although  the  proposal 
was  discussed.  Friends  did  not  approve  the  hold- 
ing of  a World  Conference  in  1987.  Rather  the 
Triennial  did  approve  holding  the  16th  Triennial 
in  Mexico  in  1985  and  a Young  Friends  World 
Gathering  in  August  1984  in  North  America. 
(Young  Friends  range  in  age  from  16  through 
30.) 


Announcements 
Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Tim  Coahran 

There  are  many  Friends  in  Montana  who  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  themselves  and  each  other 
and  want  to  get  together.  In  early  June  we  had  the 
first  gathering  for  all  Friends  in  Montana.  There 
was  another  in  Deer  Lodge  September  12th.  The 
next  will  be  in  Helena,  January  22,  23  (Sat.,  Sun.). 
It  will  include  a discussion  with  AFSC  people  who 
are  in  Helena  for  the  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Friends  have  considered  affiliating  with  a yearly 
meeting— both  NPYM  and  Intermountain  are  very 
far  away.  Many  do  not  see  any  point  in  affiliating 
at  all.  We  do  want  NPYM  to  know  that  we  are 
interested  in  them  and  looking  to  them. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  visiting  Friends 
attend  our  winter  gathering.  (Also,  of  course,  any 
other  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends.  The  next  one 
will  be  decided  on  in  January.)  We  want  to  know 
NPYM  better,  and  have  them  know  us. 

Anyone  who  can  make  it  should  write  Phil 
Brooks,  417  Albert,  Helena,  MT  59601,(406)442- 
6345.  Lodging  will  be  in  friends’  houses,  and 
Saturday  supper  will  be  a potluck.  There  is  no 
charge  for  the  weekend.  Hope  to  see  some  of  you 
there! 


No  Burned  Bridges 

Sites  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  pro- 
ceeding with  deliberate  haste  and  corrigible  caution 
to  unearth  and  examine  every  likely  conference  site 
and  camping  facility  (and  some  unlikely  ones)  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara,  as  you  have 
directed.  We  have  eliminated  John  Woolman  School 
as  a possible  permanent  site,  because  it  does  not 
meet  the  location  criterion.  We’ve  been  told  that 
only  through  luck  or  divine  intervention  would  we 
be  able  to  locate  something  for  1983,  so  we  are  keep- 
ing open  our  negotiations  with  Craig  Hall. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  hiding  some  of  our  feelings 
in  reporting  to  you  this  month  that  we  have  found 
and  are  vigorously  pursuing  what  seems  an  excellent 
option  for  1983.  We  are  not  giving  you  the  name 
or  exact  location  yet,  because  we  do  not  have  it 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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(Sites:  Cont.  from  page  75) 
pinned  down  in  a contract.  The  place  is  beautiful, 
in  the  Sierra  foothills,  at  2100  ft.  elevation  (cooler 
than  Chico),  is  miles  closer  to  San  Diego  than 
Chico,  has  lots  of  room  for  camping,  adequate  meal 
facilities,  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  provide  our 
own  meals  and  eat  together,  and  overall  is  just  a 
little  less  expensive  than  Chico.  If  we  don’t  sign 
this  one  up,  it  will  be  Chico  for  one  more  year. 
However,  there  are  at  least  three  other  options  for 
1984. 

Marie  Schutz,  for  the  Sites  Committee 


West  Coast  Friends  are  invited  to  2i  Planetary 
Initiative  conference/gathering/workshop  New 
Year’s  weekend  in  Ukiah:  a way  to  celebrate  the 
new  year  by  asking  what  input  we  Friends  want  to 
have  into  this  world-wide  movement.  We  are  excit- 
ed about  it  because  it  is  global  in  scope  and  deals 
with  nuclear  issues,  poverty  and  other  global  crises 
in  a positive  wholistic  way.  For  information:  A1 
Anderson  and  Dorothy  Norvell  Anderson,  1155  So. 
Dora  St.,  Ukiah,  CA  95482,  (707)  462-5648. 


A weekend  workshop  on  Stress  Management 
Techniques  (primarily  deep  muscle  relaxation  and 
visualization)  will  be  given  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  December  17  - 19.  Leader  will  be  Dr.  Bill 
Visher,  Licensed  Clinical  Psychologist  and  member 
of  Palo  Alto  Meeting.  Registration  with  $25 
deposit,  payable  to  Quaker  Center,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar,  Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005.  Weekend  cost  is  $55. 


Sympathetic  (but  carefully  critical)  study  of 
non-pacifist  thought  on  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
use  available  from:  Carl  Anderson  (Berkeley 
Meeting),  2807-A  Woolsey  Street,  Berkeley,  CA 
94705.  Phone:  (415)654-4983.  Arrangements 
for  speaking/discussion  may  also  be  made. 


Redwood  Quaker  Association  for  Religion  and 
Psychology,  8th  Annual  Conference,  February 
18  - 21 , 1983,  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

Theme:  LOVE  IN  ACTION.  An  invitation  to 
experience  a possible  peace,  to  recognize  and  move 
beyond  opposition,  power  struggle,  and  suffering 
in  our  personal,  interpersonal,  political,  and  global 
concerns. 
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Resource  Leaders:  Anne  Hubbell  Maiden, 
Director  of  the  Marina  Counseling  Center,  assisted 
by  Hank  Maiden,  co-chair  of  the  Central  Committee 
for  Conscientious  Objectors,  Western  Region.  Both 
are  members  of  Santa  Barbara  Monthly  Meeting. 

For  further  information  and  registration:  Carol 
Kelly,  1987  S.  Terrace  Dr.,  Napa,  CA  94558,  (702) 
255-8404 


PYM  Representative  Meeting 
March  4-5,  1983,  Pasadena 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Representative 
Committee  will  meet  at  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing, 526  East  Orange  Grove  Blvd.,  Pasadena, 
from  Friday,  March  4 at  7:30  p.m.  through 
Saturday,  March  5th.  All  officers  and 
Monthly  Meeting  representatives  are  asked 
to  send  agenda  items  to  the  Clerk,  Robert 
S.  Vogel,  1678  Casitas  Avenue,  Pasadena, 
CA  91 103.  It  is  expected  that  the  Friday 
evening  session  will  center  on  the  role  and 
functions  of  Representative  Committee. 


